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The Hamilton Naturalists’ Club promotes public interest in the study, conservation and 
appreciation of our natural heritage. Meetings are held monthly from September to May 
inclusive and visitors are always welcome. Outdoor field events are scheduled for every 
month and a complete listing for the entire season may be obtained from the Membership 
Director, The Hamilton Naturalists’ Club is a registered charitable organization ana all 
donations above the regular membership fee are tax deductible. 
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Notice of Monthly Meetings 

Monday, November 8, 1993; 8:00 p.m. 

Location; Royal Botanical Cardans Centre Auditorium, 

880 Plains Road West, Burlington 

Interactions Between Arctic Blinds and Plants 
Brian Henshaw and Dale Hoy 

********* 

Monday, December 23, 1993; 8:00 p.s. 

Location; Royal Botanical Gardens Centre Auditorium, 

630 Plains Road West, Burlington 

Coral Reefs: Canaries of the Sea 
Michael Risk 

Reminders Please bring your own mugs as disposables are not available. 

********* 

Monday, November 15, 1993; 7:30 p.m. 

Bird Study Group 

Location: RBG Nature Centre, Arboretum, Old Guelph Rd., Dundas 

This is an informal but interesting meeting featuring a discussion of recent bird 
sightings, an identification session and a workshop, film or set of slides about 
some aspect of birds. If you're a beginner birdwatcher, come out to learn more 
about birds. If you’re an expert birder, coroe out to share your knowledge and 
enthusiasm. This month will feature: 

- Alan Ernst ~ Birds of Sri Lanka and Galapagos 

Organizer: Bruce Duncan 1-519-622-4709 

Thursday, November 25, 1993; 7:30 p.». 

Plant Study Group 

Location: Lyn Hanna-Folkes, 476 Hwy 53 East, Ancaster 648-1945 

The Plant Study Group is an informal meeting of those interested in plants who 
wish to snare ideas and learn more abuut this fascinating aspect of the natural 
world. Whether a beginner or a seasone:d botanist, come out and enjoy the lively 
discussions. This month will feature berries. 

Patricia Gilbert 1-905-945-1907 


Organizer: 
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Mice of Dpcoioaing Field Events 


November 7 
FALL BIRD COUNT 

This annual event attempts to survey 
the birdlife present throughout the 
Hamilton Study Area during late 
fall. To provide full coverage, 
more birders are needed. Contact 
Bill to confirm your area. 

Compiler: Bill Lamond 1-519-448- 
3854 

Sunday, Noveseber 14 1Q:GQ a.a. 
CRIEFF BOG 

"Fascinating in all seasons", is an 
apt description of this local bog 
near Puslinch. Meet at. the gate of 
Valens Conservation Area on Reg. Rd. 
97 west of Freelton. 

Leader: Bruce Mackenzie 643-4526 

Sunday, Deeeaber 26 

HAMILTON CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT 
This continent-wide event has been 
an annual tradition for many years 
for local birders. It also provides 
useful data on wintering bird 
populations. If you have 
participated previously., contact 
Mark to confirm your territory. New 
counters are welcome. 

Compiler: Mark Jennings 335-5210 



November, Weekends 11:30.a.a. 

COMMON SCENTS 

Fellow a Kortright naturalist to a 
series of "scent stations; and 
investigate the intriguing and not- 
so-strar.ge world of animal 
communication through the smells of 
nature. Meet at the Kortright 
Centre for Conservation, 

Inquires: 1-905-661-6600 

Sunday, Noveaber 21 10 a.nu-3 p.a. 

WILD BIRD CLINIC 
Bring the family to the Hamilton 
Region Conservation Authority's 
Resource Management Centre for ah 
afternoon with Bruce and Diana 
Hunter from the University of 
Guelph's Wild Bird Clinic. See 
magnificent raptors and learn about 
their rehabilitation. $3.00 per 
person; $8.00,per family, 

Pre-registrarion: 1-905-525-2181 

Deceeber 4 - 19, Weekends 2:30 p.s. 

WINTER BIRDFEEDING 
Join naturalists at the Kortright 
Centre for Conservation for walks 
along the nature trails to obtain 
tips on birdfeeder designs and types 
of food for bird diets. All ages. 
Inquiries: 1-416-661-6600 

Thursday December S 7-9 p.a. 

CHRISTMAS IN THE COUNTRY 
Enjoy a lantern walk to hear about 
natural Christmas lore, make a craft 
to take home, and taste chestnuts 
roasted on ail open fire at the 
Kortright Centre for Conservation. 
Advance tickets required. Extra 
fee. 

Inquiries: 1-416-832-2289 
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President's Column 

by John Struger 

The participation in the 1993 
Baillie Birdathon by Team Hamilton 
and other HNC members raised §3336.03 
for ornithological research for the 
Long Point Observatory and §790,31 
for our Club to use for our own 
.conservation purposes. A very 
special thank you to Michael Clark, 
Rob Dobos, Brian L. Gibson, Ivars 
Kops, George -Naylor, Roslynne Price, 
Doris Rundle, Aldene Strand, Mike 
Street, Ron B. Valentine, Marg 
Walton, Brad Walton, and anyone I may 
have missed fcr birding on behalf of 
the Club. Thanks to everyone who 
sponsored them. 

There was a major omission in the 
summary of 1992 Club activities in 
the September Wood Duck. We forgot 
to mention that Past President 
William Randall was retiring from the 
Board. ' Thank you Bill for your 
leadership on the Board but don't 
forget; Past Presidents of the HNC 
never really quite retire. 

At the November monthly meeting we 
will be presenting two cheques 
totalling $32,000.00 to the Royal 
Botanical Garden's "Project Paradise" 
project. "Project Paradise" is the 
largest freshwater wetlands 
restoration program being undertaken 
in North America. The rehabilitation 
of Cootes Paradise and Grindstone 
Creek will-have a significant impact 
on the ecosystems of Hamilton Harbour 
and Lake Ontario. The HNC has been 
a key stakeholder since the plan's 
inception and was extremely active in 
the Hamilton Harbour Remedial Action 
Plan process that developed ideas and 
strategies to remediate habitats for 
fauna and flora in the Harbour. The 
objective of "Project Paradise" is to 
raise approximately 4 million dollars 
from the public towards the 


rehabilitation of Cootes Paradise and 
Grindstone Creek. Successful 
fundraising will compliment the funds 
that have been committed by federal, 
provincial, and municipal governments 
to rehabilitate fish and wildlife 
habitat throughout the Harbour. This 
includes not only the Cootes Paradise 
and Grindstone Creek initiatives but 
also projects at Pier 4 Park, 
Harbourfrcnt Park, LaSalle Park, 
Eastport and CCIW, Windermere Basin, 
and the Tollgate Ponds areas. 

Our donation to "Project Paradise" 
is part of an overall concept of 
creating and enhancing habitat 
throughout the Harbour and . its 
watershed. The HNC donation of 
§32,000.00 was accomplished through 
two events. The first was the not to 
be forgotten Cootes Paradise 
Fundraising Dinner on June 15, 1989 
which raised $15,000.00. It was 
organized by the HNC with assistance 
from Ducks Unlimited and the RGB and 
featured Robert Bateman as our guest 
speaker. Approximately 300 people 
attended. They bid on items, had 
dinner., listened to Peter Rice 
describe the project as it was 
designed in 1939, and heard Robert 
Bateman (a HNC homeboy) speak on 
Cootes and ether threatened habitats. 
It was a wonderful evening, full of 
excitement and enthusiasm for a 
project that was, perhaps, a little 
premature at the time considering 
that it took another 5 years before 
work could begin. Again, thank you 
to all who attended that memorable 
evening and contributed to its huge 
success by purchasing the numerous 
items that were auctioned and raffled 
off that evening. 

The second part of the $32,000,00 
donation, $17,000.00, came from our 
1992 Nature Walkathon for the 
Environment which focused on raising 
funds to improve fish and wildlife 
habitat in Hamilton Harbour. Again, 
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the HNC was very enthusiastic and 
perhaps a little ahead of some of the 
other participants in this ambitious 
undertaking. Thanks to all who took 
part in organizing, walking and 
sponsoring the 1992 Walkathon. Your 
efforts are making a great 
contribution toward the 
rehabilitation of Cootes Paradise. 

As our 75th Anniversary 
approaches, I can think of nothing 
more appropriate for the Club to 
focus its attention on, than ’’Project 
Paradise." What a wonderful way for 
us to salute the visionary members of 
the Hamilton Bird Protection Society 
(the HNC's predecessor) who lobbied 
the Provincial Government to have 
Cootes Paradise set aside as a 
Wildlife Sanctuary, prior to the 
establishment of the RBG, I think 
they would be very proud of our 
commitment to rehabilitate Cootes 
Paradise and other parts of Hamilton 
Harbour. If you would like to assist 
us with additional support in the 
form of a contribution, please do so. 
It really is a worthwhile cause. 

* a a * * 

Fro* the Editor’s Desk 

By Jean Stollarcl 

In the summary of the Club's 
activities that appeared in the 
September Wood Buck, I mistakenly 
gave the impression that the HNC was 
the only host of the Environmentalist 
of the Year Award dinner. In fact, 
The Conserver Society of Hamilton and 
District, the Hamilton Non-Smokers 
Rights Association and the Hamilton 
Region Conservation Authority all 
contributed to the success of the 
event. My apologies for leaving them 
out of the credits. 


Identifying Jaegers 
By Bob Curry and Bruce Duncan 

At the September meeting of the 
Bird Study Group, Bob Curry presented 
a great deal of interesting and 
useful information on jaegers. Most 
of it is summarized here although 
readers may also want to consult an 
article recommended by Bob, "Field 
Identification of the Smaller Skuas" 
from the April, 1989 issue of British 
Birds. Note that in Britain, jaegers 
are known as skuas, while here in 
North America we separate the two 
groups on the basis of size, big ones 
being skuas and small ones, jaegers. 

First, remember that you usually 
are unable to see many of the 
identification features talked about 
in field guides because the jaegers 
you see are simply too far away. 
They are pelagic species, seen in the 
Hamilton area almost exclusively 
during the fall migration and then 
usually well out from the Lake 
Ontario shoreline. 

The best conditions for seeing 
them are on days from Labour Day to 
the end of October when there are 
strong east winds at our end of the 
lake. Strong east winds drive the 
birds close to shore where they are 
best seen even though watchers may 
have a tough time staying dry or even 
standing up in the face of such cold 
strong winds. Occasionally, Jaegers 
may chase gulls right at the 
shoreline. 

The later it is in the year, the 
greater the chance that a jaeger 
sighted will be a Poraarine Jaeger; 
November and December records are 
usually of this species. If there 
are no winds and even on days with 
winds, choose the early morning or 
late afternoon because, like the 
gulls, in the middle part of the day 
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they sit on the water. 

First things first, however, check 
the gulls. Find out what gull 
species are present so you have a 
known reference for size comparisons. 
Much of the literature states that 
Pomarines are the size of Ring-billed 
Gulls and Parasitics, smaller. While 
measurements bear this out, because 
jaegers are bulkier than gulls, the 
Parasitic seems almost Ring-billed in 
size and the Pomarine frequently 
appears to be larger than Ring-bills. 
In addition. Parasitic is chestier 
than the gulls and Pomarine has a 
distinct pot belly. 

Flight style is a helpful 
characteristic. A Pomarine Jaeger in 
normal flight flies like a Herring 
Gull while a Parasitic in ordinary 
(not chasing other birds, that is) 
flight sometimes dips Into wave 
hollows. The Long-tailed Jaeger has 
a more buoyant, tcrn-like flight. 

Looking for the extended central 
tail feathers is useful, even at some 
distance. Closer up, you may spot 
the length and shape of those 
feathers. Iramatures have differently 
shaped tail extensions than adults. 
Adults' extensions are well depicted 
in the National Geographic guide. 
Since immatures are most frequently 
seen here, their central tail 
feathers are described. 

Immature Long-tailed Jaegers' 
extend further and are rounded or 
blunt at the tip, not pointed. 
Immature Parasitic Jaegers' are 
shorter than these but longer than 
immature Pomarine Jaegers' and are 
pointed. Immature Pomarine Jaegers' 
central tail feathers are short - 
little extension beyond the rest of 
the tail is visible. 

Most jaegers take four years to 
reach maturity and the neat adult 


plumages depicted in field guides. 
There is a great deal of variation 
before reaching these plumages. Any 
of the immatures of these species can 
be dark but as adults they may be 
light or dark 1 There is no- dark 
morph in Long-tailed Jaegers. 
Although it seems the rules are made 
to be broken with jaegers. 

Adult markings get "crisper" as 
you go from Pomarine through 
Parasitic to Long-tailed. 

Up close, immature Parasitic 
Jaegers have an overall rustier 
colour and seem "warmer" in tone than 
Pomarines. The Long-tailed immature 
has no warm tones. 

There are other "up close" 
features to look for when you get 
lucky and find jaegers flying 
paiailel to Van Wagner's Beach within 
binocular range. Check the upper vs. 
lower surface of the wings. On the 
upper surface, the primary shafts are 
ivory coloured in all the species but 
the number of these differs: 

Long-tailed Jaeger: 1 or 2 

Parasitic Jaeger: 3-5 

Pomarine Jaeger: 5-8 

On the under surface there is not 
such a reliable marker to 
differentiate the species. About 
half of the primaries in Pomarine and 
Parasitic Jaegers have whitish inner 
webs while this is less than half in 
Long-tailed Jaegers. However, this 
is not a good field mark to 
distinguish one from the other. 

The tips of the primaries on a 
sitting Parasitic Jaeger are baldly- 
marked while the tips of a Pomarine 
are almost unmarked. Long-tailed is 
similar to Pomarine but more show 
white fringes. The wing shape in 
flight can be useful since the 
Pomarine wing is thick near the body 
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and tapers quickly almost like a 
falcon. The Parasitic wing is narrow 
at the base. 

The immature Pomarine tail 
coverts, both upper and lower, are 
barred while those of the immature 
Parasitic are less barred. There 
seems to be more duskiness on the 
vent of immature Pomarine and Long¬ 
tailed than on Parasitic. 

The immature Pomarine's head and 
throat are plain; the Parasitic's, 
streaked. The Long-tailed shows a 
contrast between the dark crown and 
light nape. The Long-tailed also has 
a dusky throat against which the 
white chest and belly contrast. 

If the bill looks like that of an 
immature Glaucous Gull, it belongs to 
a Pomarine Jaeger, The pale base is 
longer as you go from Pomarine to 
Long-tailed. The gonys is flat on a 
Pomarine and Long-tailed Jaeger and 
more angled on a Parasitic Jaeger. 

Finally, remember that you will 
see many jaegers at such distances 
that you will be lucky to even call 
them jaegers, let alone identify the 
species. Experts see many "jaeger 
sp." and are not at all ashamed of 
admitting it. 


* * * . * * 

Caterpillars on the Snow 
By Bruce Duncan & Janet Snaith 

On November 16, 1992, about 10 - 
15 cm of wet snow fell during the 
course of the night. Next morning 
was windless with a temperature just 
above the freezing point. We went 
for an early morning walk in the 
Wentworth Heritage Village behind our 
house and enjoyed the newly whitened 


On the snow covering the lawns we 
found several hundred small, pale 
brown caterpillars ranging in size 
from 2 cm (the length of most of 
them) to about 3.5 cm. They had four 
sets of prolegs and a pair of 
c.laspers at the hind end of the body. 
They were hairless and looked like 
cutworms, and, in fact, when we 
looked them up in a small guide, they 
were very similar to Asathes c- 
nigrus, the spotted cutworm. This 
species feeds on a variety of plants 
and overwinters as a nearly mature 
larva. They were everywhere on the 
open snow, but not in the woods. 

We assumed the different sizes 
were different instars, with most not 
having attained the size of a mature 
larva, perhaps because of the wet, 
cool weather of the previous summer. 
In addition to these caterpillars, 
there, were a few (10 -20) larger, 
grey, hairless caterpillars, about 
2.5 - 4 cm. These had only two sets 
of prolegs and a pair of claspers and 
looked like Noctuid loopers in the 
same book. Both kinds of 
caterpillars curled up when touched. 

We wrote to the Royal Ontario 
Museum about this unusual event and 
received a reply from Dale Morris, a 
technician in the Entomology 
Department. We didn't send any 
specimens so he could only suggest 
what they might have been from our 
descriptions. He agreed that they 
may have been Noctuids, many of 
which, he pointed out, do overwinter 
as larvae. He went on: 

"I am wondering too, if these 
larvae had already nestled in for the 
winter, and if their sites had been 
profoundly disturbed somehow. They 
may have been overwintering in 
hollows and tufts at ground level, 
and the combined weight and wetness 
of the slush adjacent to the ground 
surface drove them out. In any case 


scenes. 
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some insectivorous animal must have 
Had a feast." 

-A A A A A 

Big Trees in Haailton-Wentworth 

By Bruce Duncan 

On December 24, 1092, I received a 
phone call from Stan Vasiliauskas, a 
forestry researcher from Algonquin 
Provincial Park. He was visiting his 
mother who lives in Hamilton on Main 
Street West. 

Stan had hiked back onto the 
forested lands of the Dundas Valley 
behind his mother's home and had 
found a very large American Beech 
tree (Fagus grandifalia). In fact, 
he thought it might be the largest in 
the province after he consulted his 
copy of the Honour Roll of Ontario 
Trees. 

The Honour Roll lists the biggest 
specimens of all our native tree' 
species. Two beeches are listed, one 
of which was shorter than this one 
but had greater girth and the other, 
shorter and thinner. He wanted my 
help to verify the find and report it 
to the "Keeper of the Honour Roll", 
the Ontario Forestry Association. 

I was happy to help out and 
visited Stan that afternoon. We 
scrambled up a couple' of steep slopes 
in the Valley where he stopped and 
pointed through the dark trunks to a 
tall grey trunk. It was big. 

His measurements, which we 
repeated, had produced a diameter at 
breast height of 101.5 cm and a 
height of 34 metres. Using the 
Honour Roll formula, we discovered 
that it was indeed number one. 

The crow was magnificent with 
dozens of large branches going every 
way. The few dead leaves were high 
up and there were even remnants of 
last fall's nut crop at the twig 
ends. 

Just downhill, another big tree. 


this time a Tulip Tree (Liriodendron 
tulipifera) loomed high above us (84 
cm dbh and 35,7 m high). It was 
short of the Honour Roll medal 
winners which, incidentally, include 
one at the HNC's Short Hills 
Wilderness Area (third largest in the 
province at 80 cm dbh and 42.7 m 
height. 

I was happy to sign as a witness 
to the big beech and Stan sent it in 
to the OFA. There are other big 
trees in the Hamilton area and a 
listing of them according to the 
Ontario Honour Roll of Trees (1990) 
follows. Note that dbh diameter at 
breast height arid ht.= height. 

Eastern Red Cedar (Juniperus 
virginiana) 

Largest in Ontario 

873 Montgomery Drive, Ancaster: 82 

cm dbh; 15,7 m ht. 

Second largest in Ontario 

300 Parkside Drive, Waterdown: 70 

cm dbh; 16.9 m ht. 

Eastern Hemlock (Tsuga canadensis) 
Second largest in Ontario 
Royal Botanical Gardens: 93 cm 
dbh; 27.7 m ht. 

Speckled Alder (Alnus rugosa) 

Largest in Ontario 
Bulls Point, Royal Botanical 
Gardens: 27 cm dbh; 14.3 m ht. 
Black Cherry (Prunus serotina) 
Largest in Ontario 
Royal Botanical Gardens: 111 cm 
dbh; 28,2 m ht, 

Cockspur Hawthorn (Crataegus 
crusgalli) 

Largest in Ontario 
Ancaster: 50 cm. dbh; 10.0 m ht. 
Bitternut Hickory (Carya cordiforais) 
Second largest in Ontario 
Beverly Township (now Town of 
Flamborough): 101 cm dbh; 26.5 m 
ht. 

White Mulberry (Moms alba) *note: 
non-native 

Second largest in Ontario 
East Flamborough Township (now 
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Town of Flamborough): 105 era dbh; 

10.7 in ht. 

Chinquapin Oak (Quereus 
Huehlenbergii) 

Third largest in Ontario 
Opposite Dundas District Public 
School: 114 cm dbh; 21.6 m ht. 
Downy Serviceberry ^Aselanchier 
arborea) 

Largest in Ontario 

Southwest of Alberton: 54 cm.dbh; 

11.6 m ht. 

Black Walnut (Juglans nigra) 

Second largest in Ontario 
Ancaster. Township: 188 cm dbh; 
22.0 m ht. 
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Protoplasw in Motion 

By George Barron 

The next time you go walking 
through the woods after a prolonged 
wet period, be sure, to take a good 
look at any old logs and stumps you 
come across. If you are lucky, you 
may spot a bright yellow growth that 
looks at first glance like scrambled 
eggs and is slimy to the touch, with 
the consistency•of egg white. This 
yellow stuff is a slime mould in its 
migration phase, and it is about as 
close as you can get in nature to 
pure protoplasm. 

Most of the time, slime moulds are 
hidden from the eye, deep inside a 
rotting log or buried under the leaf 
mould or debris on the forest floor. 
At maturity, however, they abandon 
their secret ways and take off to 
seek a suitable place to produce 
their spores. They may move only a 
few centimetres or they may have to 
travel several metres to find the 
right spot. Most of this travelling 
is done during the night or early 
morning, but sometimes you can catch 


late starters in full flight ~=60 to 
speak, since the rate of movement of 
a slime mould is so slow that it is 
hardly noticeable. By comparison a 
snail is a speed demon. 

Movement in slime moulds is 
controlled by a contractile protein 
called actomyosin. This protein, 
like the contractile protein in human 
muscle tissue, is composed of two 
molecules, actin and myosin. What's 
more, if you take slime mould actin 
and match it with mammalian myosin or 
vice versa, the contractile protein 
works just as well. In other words, 
slime moulds and people use the same 
contractile protein for locomotion. 
So, if your son jokingly refers to 
his friend as a "slime ball," there 
is an element (molecule?) of truth in 
the accusation! 

Animal, Vegetable or...? 

Slime moulds constitute one of 
those groups that don't fit neatly 
into our classification system. They 
are not quite animals, not quite 
plants and not quite fungi, but they 
have some of the attributes of all 
three. In the modern system, which 
recognizes five kingdoms, slime 
moulds are placed in the Protoctista. 

At the beginning of its life as a 
one-celled organism, and later as a 
naked mass of mobile protoplasm, the 
slime mould appears to be an animal 
and indeed behaves to all intents and 
purposes like a giant amoeba. At 
maturity, however, many tiny fruit 
bodies full of spores are produced, 
and if you claimed that this is a 
fungus it would be hard for anyone to 
disagree. To confuse matters even 
further, the slime mould spore has a 
cellulose wall. In true fungi the 
walls are made of chitin, chitosan 
and other compounds but not 
cellulose. Cellulose is the stuff of 
plants not fungi. So you can see why 
slime moulds have caused concern for 
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those who seek taxonomic order. They 
don't play the game by our rules. 

Many Stages of Life 

Slime moulds begin their life as 
air-borne spores that are carried 
along by capricious winds. Sooner or 
later these spores settle out, hut as 
with all microscopic life forms, the 
attrition rate is extremely high; 
almost all are lost and die, decaying 
to become food for other organisms. 
Only an occasional one survives to 
land on a suitable site where it 
germinates by cracking open, and tiny 
amoeba-like zoospores emerge to move 
around and feed at their new 
location. 

At this stage slime. mould 
zoospores cannot be distinguished 
from the protozoan amoebae 
(Rhizopoda) that they resemble so 
closely. Not only does the slime 
mould zoospore look like an ordinary 
amoeba, but like an amoeba it has a 
contractile vacuole, moves by means 
of temporary extensions of its body 
(pseudopodia) and feeds by engulfing 
and digesting food particles 
(phagocytosis). It even divides like 
an amoeba to produce more of its 
kind. There as an old saying 
(slightly modified) that il' it looks 
like an amoeba, feeds like an amoeba 
and divides like an amoeba, then it 
must be an amoeba. Not true, and 
sooner rather than later this 
"amoeba" behaves in a very unamoeba¬ 
like manner: two zoospores fuse, and 
a new lifestyle begins. 

In this phase the slime mould 
feeds and grows as before, but it 
does not divide. Instead, it gets 
larger and larger and larger. 
(Indeed one slime mould got so big 
that it made newspaper headlines as 
the "Texas Blob." At first it was 
thought to be a visitor from outer 
space, but after much anxiety, and 
more copy than perhaps it.deserved, 


its true identity was eventually 
established.) Inside the developing 
slime the nuclei multiply repeatedly, 
and eventually the mass of protoplasm 
(plasmodium) contains hundreds of 
thousands of nuclei. By this time 
the slime mould may have spread over 
many centimetres. To prevent things 
from getting out of control, it 
organizes itself into veins protected 
by a thin skin of mucus. Inside 
these veins, the protoplasm streams 
back and forth ceaselessly to 
maintain contact with all the parts. 

During, this growth phase, slime 
moulds live and feed quite happily in 
the dark underworld within the 
lotting wood or leaf mould. As far 
as food is concerned, they are 
certainly not ,fussy. They are 
omnivores and flow over, under or 
through anything in their path, 
engulfing bacteria, fungal spores, 
old mushrooms, bits of insects and 
anything else that shows promise. 
Unwanted particles are either left 
behind as the slime mould moves on, 
or they can be physically ejected 
from the protoplasm to the exterior — 
a trick that no fungus, to my 
knowledge, has mastered. 

When the body of the slime mould 
is sufficiently large, or when food 
runs out, or when environmental 
conditions change adversely, the 
slime mould gets ready to move into 
its reproductive phase. The 
objective is to survive by producing 
spores that will colonize new areas 
or be able to wait out the bad times, 
since spores can live for 60 years. 

The "time for a change" message is 
translated into a sensitivity to 
temperature and light, causing the 
slime mould to crawl out of the dark 
interior of the log or debris in 
search of higher temperatures and 
greater light intensities. Directed 
by these stimuli, it migrates to the 
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surface to produce its spores. Since 
spores are distributed by wind, 
dispersal is more effective if they 
begin their journey from a higher 
elevation. To achieve this, the 
slime mould climbs up any object in 
its path, living or dead. In this 
way it ends up on top of a stump or 
covering some living plant or 
seedling on the forest floor. 

There the slime mould transforms 
itself into spore-containing fruit 
bodies (sporangia), These mature 
within hours, and the dry spores are 
ready to be dispersed by winds. In a 
feu days most of the spores are gone, 
and the next rain will wash off the 
remnants. Since all of the 
plasraodium goes into the fruit 
bodies, nothing is left of the slime 
mould and no harm is done to any 
living plant on which it may have 
settled. 

The fruit bodies of slime moulds 
are- very attractive in their own 
right and a lOx hand lens reveals 
their exquisite structural detail. 
Seen through a microscope they are 
equally exciting. The threads that 
support the spore mass (capillitium) 
are often amazingly intricate. They 
are ornamented in a variety of ways, 
sometimes with spiral thickenings or 
delicately sculptured rings. These 
ornamentations have an important 
biological function. With changes in 
relative humidity they take up or 
lose moisture. This changes tensions 
in the threads and causes a wriggling 
action that violently ejects spores. 
Thus, the spores are released over a 
relatively long period and, with 
luck, in different directions. 

Identifying Sl.iee Moulds 

The number of species of fungi is 
not known with certainty but is 
probably several hundred thousand. 
Slime moulds, however, number only 
about 500 species and so form a 


comparatively small group. 
Nonetheless, identifying particular 
slime moulds can be difficult. 
Classification is based on the size, 
shape, etc. of the fruit bodies. 
Unfortunately, these are minute, and 
the characteristics used to 
distinguish between genera and 
species are usually microscopic. 
Therefore, while many common slime 
moulds can easily be identified to 
genus and even species with a hand 
lens, a serious student of slime 
moulds needs a microscope to make 
most identifications with confidence. 

The good news for collectors is 
that slime mould fruit bodies store 
very well. Pack them carefully in 
plastic boxes or jars at the 
collecting sites. At home, they can 
be removed and air dried for a day 
or two. When dry, they can be 
repacked into small boxes and will 
keep indefinitely. I have some 
specimens that were collected nearly 
40 years ago. They are glued to 
cardboard in plastic boxes and are 
still in prime condition. Some of 
the photographs in this article are 
specimens collected many years ago. 

Another pleasing thing about slime 
moulds is their cosmopolitan 
distribution. Those found in Ontario 
are the same ones you will find not 
only across Canada but around the 
world. So, if you are a traveller 
and trail-walking in foreign parts — 
Europe, Asia, Australasia or wherever 
— keep your eyes open and you may 
well recognize a familiar slime 
mould. 

George Barron is a professor of 
environmental biology at the 
University of Guelph. 

Further Reading 

Illustrated Guide to Common slime 
Moulds by Peter Katsaros, Mad River 
Press (for beginners) 
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How to Know the True Slime Moulds by 
Marie Farr, Win. C. Brown Publishers 
(for advanced students) 

Re-printed from Seasons: Summer 

1991 


Blue Flashes - Bronte's 
Bluebirds Return 

By Ken Burgess 

Since 1989, when the Hal ton 
Bluebird Club was established at 
Bronte Creek Provincial Park, a small 
group of dedicated bluebird 
supporters began an active role in 
providing man-made wooden nesting 
boxes. In an ongoing reporting 
process, each year a success/failure 
rate ■ of occupancy and brooding 
results have been recorded. 

Armed with a small direct grant 
from the Ontario Ministry of Natural 
Resources via Cambridge District Fish 
and Wildlife Section, a few, scon to 
be close, associates numbered and 
painted 28 wooden nesting boxes for 
the declining bluebird population of 
the park. 

The 1993 monitoring of the 
original, relocated and new nesting 
locations is well underway. (Note 
that specific site locations are 
only directly available to park 
administration, visitor services 
staff and volunteer club members.) 

Most nesting areas are visually 
accessible to all park visitors but, 
for the overall protection of the 
bluebirds, not all are in locations 
of interest to many park users. 

"See, photograph, but take only 
photographic shots and leave no close 
footprints 


The rationale for the above 
statement, is that frequently visited 
nesting boxes definitely have a 
strong human scent pattern that one 
of the most active predators — 
raccoons — can follow. The ingenuity 
of this highly successful stealer of 
newly laid eggs and recently fledged 
offspring, is a recorded legend with 
the Ontario Eastern Bluebird Society. 

As of the second week of May 
(1993), there have been numerous 
sightings and five nesting areas have 
been occupied. On a weekly basis, 
one volunteer club member, of a total 
membership of seven, carefully visits 
each nesting location, views the 
site, checks the nesting results, 
then records and. reports specific 
findings to the club chairperson, 
Sandy Gage, the neighbour naturalist 
of Bronte. 

Success to date is most 
encouraging ,with 4 of 28 wooden 
nesting boxes occupied and a grand 
total of IS eggs produced, one of 
which has already hatched. 
Hopefully, all active nests with an 
average of 5 eggs will hatch, 
undisturbed by natural predators and 
overly interested viewers. 

Within a natural incubation 
period, usually 13 - 14 days, these 
nests should produce Bronte's newest 
bluebird residents. Nests must not 
be disturbed during this crucial time 
and up to 17 - 18 days before the 
youngsters leave their home havens. 

See all bluebirds, report all 
birds, but refrain all urges to open 
and view either the female hatching 
the eggs, the fragile, fledging or the 
new bird attempting its first flight 
follies. 


Bluebird update: By the end of 

summer, 14 bluebirds had fledged, 
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Welcome New Members 
The HNC extends a warm welcome to the 
following new members: 

Lynn Austin Warren Beacham 

Doug Brown Patricia Cameron 

Malcolm Clarke Mary Gibbon 

Karen Gibson Patricia Hodgkinson 

Theresa Holland The Holmes Family 

Allan Howie Bruce Jones 

Lynn Macintyre Wendy McEwan 

Walter Muma Jocelyn Neysmith 

Lynn Paterson and Paul Allerellie 

Gillian Quick J.G. Strobele 

John Stupple Jack Varey 

Bill Vickers Jaqueline Yip 



Call for Candidates 
Natural Areas Impact 
Evaluation Group 

The Hamilton-Wentworth Planning and 
Development Department is seeking 
candidates with technical expertise to be 
part of a Natural Areas Impact Evaluation 
group. 

This Group, to be composed of nine 
volunteers, will assist the Regional 
Planning and development Department wii.h 
the assessment of development proposals 
within environmentally significant 


We are looking for people who can 
objectively apply skills they have learned 
from a variety of sciences such as 
biology, botany, zoology, geology and 
resource management to name a few. 

If you are interested, and would like a 
copy of the terms of reference for this 
group, please phone 546—4124. 

If you would like to apply as a candidate, 
please submit a letter of interest by 
November 14, 1993, to: 

Natural Areas Impact Evaluation Group 
Planning and Development Department 
119 King St. West. 14th Floor 
Hamilton, ON 
L8N 3V9 

FAX ik 546-4364 

Your letter of interest should state: 
•reasons for applying 
■academic qualifications 
•practical work experience 
•present occupation 
•availability for meetings 
•preferences for interview 
dates/times 

•a phone number where you can be 
reached during the day 

For more information please call Neman 
Ragetlie at 546-2153 or Bill Pearce at 546- 
4178. 

Transportation Workshop 

Tuesday November 23 7 p.m. 

Hamilton Public Library, Room B 
55 York Blvd. 

Hamilton, Ont. 

Sponsored by 

Friends of the Red Hill Valley 

Come and partiepate in a Road Show 
brought to us by the Land Use Caucus of 
the Ontario Environment Network. 
Contact: Ann Varangu 905-643-2636 


areas. 
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Natural Areas Impact 
Evaluation Group 

The Hamilton-Wentworth Planning and 
Development Department is seeking 
candidates with technical expertise to be 
part of a Natural Areas Iapact Evaluation 
group. 

This Group, to be composed of nine 
volunteers, will assist the Regional 
Planning and development Department with 
the assessment of development proposals 
within environmentally significant 


Transportation Workshop 

Tuesday November 23 7 p.m . 

Hamilton Public Library, Room B 
55 York Blvd. 

Hamilton, Ont. 

Sponsored by 

Friends of the Red Hill Valley 

Come and partiepate in a Road Show 
brought to us by the Land Use Caucus of 
the Ontario Environment Network. 
Contact: Ann Varangu 905-643-2686 
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NOTICE BOARD 


? - > 


Chris teas Cards 

Dennis and Gwen hewing ton 
will once again be selling 
Christmas cards and hasty 
notes for the Club at the 
monthly meetings in 
November and December, 

Part of the proceeds help 
support Club activities. 
For more information call 
the Lewingtons at 



! / ATTENTION ! ! 

THIS COULD BE YOUR LAST DUCK 

If you have not renewed your 
membership, this will be the 
last Wood Duck you receive 
Don't miss out on the latest 
news of our Club's 
activities, meetings and 
efforts to preserve our 
natural heritage. Renew 
your membership today! 
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1994 Calendars 

The 1994 Bruce Trail 
Calendar is now available. 
Proceeds from the sale of 
this calendar are used to 
secure, preserve and manage 
the Bruce Trail, a special 
part of the Niagara 
Escarpment. 

Cost: $6.00 + GST - member 
of 3.T.A 

$8.00 + GST - for non- 
members . 

Shirley Klement will be 
selling the calendars at the 
November and December 
meetings. 

Calendars can also be 
purchased by sending a 
cheque, payable to: The 

Bruce Trail Association, to 
P.O o Box 857, Hamilton, ON 
L8N 3N9. Phone orders using 
VISA or Mastercard can be 
made by calling 529-6821 . 
Phone and mail orders are 
subject to a $3.00 postage 
and handling charge. 
However, the calendars can 
be picked up at Raspberry 
House at the RBG Arboretum. 

V_____;_ -J 
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